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THE ART AMATEUR, 



now are more truthful pictures of our life and man- 
ners than those put forth by our earlier caricaturists ; 
and often, when the joke underneath the picture 
is flat or inane, we have to thank the designer for 
giving us a bit of a well-furnished boudoir or corner 
of a luxurious salon, a suggestion for an aesthetic 
costume or a hint for furnishing our library.' On 'the 
other hand, all true lovers of caricature must regret the 
absence of the delineation of individual character in 
these designs, and one is loath to accept the superfluity 
of upholstery and millinery m lieu of truthful environ- 
ment and emphasized character. " 

In connection with Gavarni, a few. words may here be 
quoted from one of his biogi-aphers as to his method of 
working. " In the studio, which Gavarni rented at Mont- 
martre in the July of 1829," he says, " he worked inces- 
santly from nature. .When he c6uldget.no other models, 
he called into his service his relations and friends. He 
drew whatever came under his eyes— men, women, chil- 
dren, landscapes, interiors, objects animate and inani- 
mate. When in his walks he saw an old building falling 
to ruins, a picturesque corner, a commodious country 
house, he did not fail to take home z. souvenir of it 
in his sketch-book, which he was never without.. He 




PEN SKETCH BY GAVARNI. 

Studied the peasants at w6rk in the fields and the gar- 
dens, which at that time covered the sides of the hills 
that surrounded his hodse. He thus laid in a large 
stock of sketches for future use." It may not be out of 
place to say here that Gavarni (the " nom de crayon " 
of Guillaume Sulpice Chevalier) was one of the most 
celebrated French caricaturists ; he was the Balzac of 
artists, and drew with equal facility the subtle curves of 
a girlish figure or the grotesque outlines of old age. Un- 
fortunately he did not illustrate books, or his name 
would be as familiar to the public as Dore's ; he confined 
himself to drawing the lithographic illustrations for 
humorous weeklies. 

Students who have a taste for experimenting with the 
pen might find it profitable to develop a style in which 
broad and long lines with the pen and frequent washes 
of shadow with the brush might he used. I might point 
out the fact that an important item to the publisher of a 
periodical is the cost of paper. Could Harper's or The 
Century be published on paper as cheap as that used by 
The New York Herald, the profits on those periodicals 
would be much greater than they are at present. Nearly 
all the daily papers which publish pictures use very 
simply drawn illustrations, without fine shading — they 
being only supplementary to the text. A few news- 
papers, however, like The Pall Mall Gazette, of London, 
and The Commercial Advertiser, of New York, occa- 
sionally give drawings for such interest as they may pos- 
sess in themselves. ' The price at which our illustrated 
weeklies are sold — ten cents for. Harper's and Life, for 
instance — seems to me rather high, considering the illus- 
trations and amount of reading matter that are given. I 
believe that the day is not far distant when a high-class 
weekly will be published at two or three cents a copy. 



But this can only be done if cheap paper be used, and cheap 
paper can be used only with drawings whose lines are open 
and few in number, allowing the free use of solid blacks. 
The drawings by De Grimm, which appeared some 
years ago in The Evening Telegram, were well suited to 
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the paper they were printed upon. A clever designer 
who can fit himself to draw in some such simple manner, 
and who can do really artistic work, will have no trouble, 
I fancy, in getting a paying position in the future. That 
something besides mere caricature can be done in this 
way will be easily seen by examining the two female 
figures by Michael Angelo, reproduced herewith, and 
the superb sketch by Benvenuto Cellini, the -first idea 
for his " Perseus." For those students who are inter- 
ested in anatomy, I might say that this sketch might 
almost serve as an anatomical chart. The beautiful 
curves of the muscles of the neck, the simple markings 
of the clavicles, the swelling of the deltoid, biceps and 
supinator longus muscles, the outlines of the pectoral 
muscles, the beautiful curves of the legs, all show won- 
derful knowledge of anatomy. The sketches by G6ri- 
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cault of men and beasts, reproduced herewith, show 
wonderful power and dignity, and go to prove that 
spirited pen-work, where delicate shading is not required, 
need not by any means be confined to the drawing of 
caricatures. Ernest Knaufft. 



The extraordinary vogue of this book, which has been 
more talked of, written about, praised and discussed 
than any other book of the year, is due, we are convinced, 
not solely to its literary merits or the frankness of its 
disclosures, but also and chiefly to the fact that the life 
laid bare in it is the life, so attractive and so mysterious, 
of an artist. We get in this Journal (published by 
Cassell & Co., Limited, and admirably translated by 
Mrs. Mary J. Serrano) not a mere glimpse, but a com- 
plete exposure of all the workings of an artistic spirit 
during the period of stress and turmoil, of study and of 
doubt. Marie Bashkirtseff might have given to'her book 
the title which Baudelaire had intended for his literary 
autobiography, " Mon coeur mis 2i nu." The astound- 
ing demands of childhood on the future, those dreams 
of limitless success which every one has cherished before 
the work of life begins, extended for her beyond her 
early youth, and might hav^e endured through a long life 
had it been granted her. This feeling that the world is 
to be made over again with the artist's aid, and made 
as he would like it to be, which is half the artist's in- 
spiration, was, however, checked in her case, rudely, by 
the premonitions of an early death. Of the artist's thirst 
for reputation she had more than her proper share. 
Hence, we have to deal oftener with the trials than with 
the consolations of the artistic career ; for although her 
picture, " A Meeting," exhibited at the Salon in 1884, 
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gave her a name as an artist, this success was so quickly 
followed by her death, which occurred before the yeiar 
was out, as to affect but slightly the record she has left 
us of her life. The consciousness of creative ability 
manifests itself only now and then on these pages ; but 
the desire to create, the struggle, earnest and unceasing, 
against her limitations, are everywhere evident. There 
are books about the artist life that are more amusing, 
and others that are more inspiriting, but none which, 
like this, will occupy the place of friend and companion 
to many a lonely student. 

We will pass over the opening chapters of the Journal, 
the record of Marie's experiences in Italy, her fancy, at 
the age of twelve, for the Duke of H , her preoccupa- 
tion about her voice (though to acquire fame by means 
of this was the first of her artistic aspirations), and come 
at once to Marie at eighteen, studying in Paris, when she 
determined to " renounce everything" and devote herself 
to art. Very soon she sketched the portrait of her cham- 
bermaid, a work which suggested to her the reflection 
that to finish a portrait well one must have studied. This 
lack of preparation enraged her ; but she drew comfort 
from the thought that eighteen is not thirty-five, and that 
in art everything depends on one's self. There is no 
one who has. ever thought seriously of art as a career 
who will not recognize the presence in himself of these 
doubts and hesitancies. Her student life begins. She 
works in the atelier Julian from eight in the morning till 
five, with an hour taken out at noon. Some of the other 
students are " real artists," who have exhibited and even 
sold their pictures ; who even give lessons themselves. 
The studio life, she remarks, brings out one's individ- 
uality. No one cares what your father or mother is, 
what position you hold in society ; you are judged of 
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according to your conduct and your work. She feels 
that to learn to draw will compensate her for everything 
of which she has been deprived since she was born. She 
understands that it will take both time and patience, 
though she is assured that she has special talents. She 
now gives herself a year and a half in which to learn to 
paint a portrait, and, for a picture, two or three years 
more. She gets jealous of another student who has al- 
ready composed a picture, " Monday Morning ; or, the 



this is to be, indeed, her final transformation. As a 
child, she had a passion for dancing, then for singing; 
but her voice failed her. Perhaps, if she lived, painting, 
too, would have been dropped, and literature might have 
become her final aim. Or she might have come to ex- 
press herself fully and gained her longed-for triumph as 
a leader of society. But this makes little difference, as 
in any case it would have been through the artistic sense 
that her triumph would have been obtained. She de- 



him with Gericault. The divine spark of genius is in 
him. In November she sets up a studio of her own, 
furnished with some shabby Gobelins hangings, a Per- 
sian carpet, Chinese matting and an Algerian seat ; a 
table for modelling, a chest of drawers for her pigments 
and other traps, and some casts. Let us pass by her 
first appearance at the Salon, and her acquaintance with 
the pre-Raphaelite Simonides family, and note the im- 
pression made upon her by Bastien-Lepage's " Joan of 




BASTIEN-LEPAGE. PEN PORTRAIT BY E. LIPHART. 



(see " PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 3a.) 



Choice of the Model." with portraits of all the members 
of the class, herself included, and of the professor. In 
seven weeks she takes her first anatomy lesson, and 
fills one of her bureau drawers full of bones. She 
wished to enter Bonnat's studio, where she would have 
to compete with men ; but he explains that this, there 
being no surveillance, would be impossible. 

At the beginning of the new year, amused to see how 
she becomes absorbed in her studies, she asks herself if 



scribes her dresses as minutely as her pictures. A badly 
made dress gives her almost as much pain as a badly 
painted canvas. She tries hard to charm by her con- 
versation. All this only proves that if she had not be- 
come a great painter, there would still be other open- 
ings for her artistic powers. 

Toward the end of the year — a year spent mainly in 
travel and in being ill — we find the first mention of her 
great enthusiasm for Bastien-Lepage. She compares 



Arc," exhibited at the same time as her " parchment- 
fleshed" portrait. She returns to this picture again and 
again, though she does not like what is really best in 
it — the landscape. It is very probable that her admira- 
tion for Bastien as an artist would not have lasted if 
she had not come to like the man himself— the " little 
Bastien, very small, very fair," with his retrousse nose 
and his hair cropped " a la Bretonne." She describes 
him just as he appears in the portrait which the reader 
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will find on the preceding page. During a winter in Spain 
she discovers an admiration for Velasquez and for realism 
of the Spanish sort, which is removed by an abyss from 
Bastien- Lepage's naturalism. On her return, she ap- 
preciated the great Italian masters as she had never done 
before. Still, she finds it possible to renew her interest in 
modern art, principally, it would seem, because of Bas- 
tien's work. She compares him with Millet— and ad- 
mires them both. Her malady growing on her, her own 
projects for pictures are much interfered with. Bastien 
is also taken ill. The two visit each other and condole 
with each other. Her courage never deserts her ; and 
the last entries in the Journal, penned a few days before 
her death, are devoted to details of these visits. It may 
be said that she died before life was well begun. Her 
sympathies and ideas were still wholly plastic. What 
she might have become perhaps concerns us little. Her 
book, filled with the record of her discouragements, 
enthusiasms, jealousies and friendships, will shorten the 
long road to success for others, and add to their lives by 
giving a deeper meaning to their experiences. 
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LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR, 



THE CARE OF TILE EYES, 



It should not be necessary to point out that the care 
of the eyes is very important to all those engaged in 
artistic work. A few simple rules, which we take from 
the work of the great optician Chevalier, are likely to be 
of very great service to them. Do not work long in a 
bright light, such as mid-day sunlight, above all, if it is 
necessary to face the sun. Avoid currents of air. Bathe 
the eyes often; a little alcohol added to the water is 
good. Avoid looking at sudden or flashing lights. 
Certain effects which are pleasant in pictures, as of agi- 
tated water reflecting the sun or a strongly lit sky be- 
hind dark tree trunks and foliage, are, in nature very 
trying to the eyes, especially when painting them. One 
should not work long at a time from such a subject. 
If a speck of dust gets into the eye, take the upper eye- 
lid between finger and thumb and draw it forward and 
then down over the under eyelid. Hold it there some 
minutes until the eye is completely filled with tears, 
which when permitted to flow will almost always take 
the foreign object with them. If the speck be of quick- 
lime, the smart can at once be eased by introducing a 
few drops of water in which sugar has been dissolved. 
For inflamed eyes, frequent bathing with cold, strong 
tea will be found excellent. Myopic or short-sighted 
persons will do well to turn to miniature painting or 
engraving. Painting or drawing on a large scale is 
very apt to weaken their vision, while it is the only re- 
source of the long-sighted. Violent exercises do the 
artist no good. Fencing, swimming, riding at an even 
pace and walking are good ; but none must be carried 
to excess. 

There is one point in which the amateur may and 
'should do much better than many a professional. He 
should avoid " chic," and if he will do so steadily, he 
. will come to do far more valuable work than the clever- 
est concoctor of pictures, who has given all his study to 
acquire mere mechanical adroitness. It is not so diffi- 
cult as some artists would have us believe, to draw the 
line just between " chic " and a proper use of the looser 
means of expression, such as the touch, the handling 
which indicates, without exactly copying, some intricate 
passage in nature. The test is simply this : Does the 
handling force itself upon your notice as handling, or 
does it, first of all, bring to mind the texture or the de- 
tail which in nature would occupy its place ? In the 
latter case it is permissible ; in the former it is " chic." So 
too, in regard of backgrounds, or foregrounds, or acces- 
sories invented to fill up a picture ; if one has the genius 
of a Delacroix, to invent a cave which will look real 
enough for the tiger sketched from nature, well and 
good ; if not, the " chic " will tell and will spoil the picture. 
In decorative work of a common order one must often 
be content with " chic." But it will pay the amateur and 
the student to discard it altogether. 



In painting feathers in gouache, used for a variety of 
small ornamental objects, it is always necessary to add 
a little ox-gall to the colors. Thefeathers being natur- 
ally oily, and especially those of water-fowl, which are 
most used, the colors will not *' take " without the-gall. 




The paper used for fans is in general very thin and 
strongly sized. It will take water colors ; but as it im- 
bibes very little, it is necessary to be very sure of every 
touch, or else to have recourse to gouache. 



I. 
a practical decorator and china 
firer, I am daily impressed with 
the fact that china decorators, 
especially amateurs, need a 
more thorough knowledge of 
the colors they use and of the 
best methods of applying 
them to the different 
wares now in the market 
for decorating. If I ask 
a customer, *' Which 
carmine have you used?" 
or, " Is this capucine 
red or deep red brown ?" 
the answer six times out of ten will be, " I cannot re- 
member ; my teacher put it on for me," or something to 
that effect, showing either great carelessness on the part of 
the pupil or absolute ignorance. The inquiry was made 
in order to give the article to be fired the proper amount 
of heat. Deep red brown requires a much lower tem- 
perature than capucine red ; while carmine No. i or 
light carmine A would be ruined if given the treatment 
necessary to develop carmines Nos. 2 and 3. Many of 
the colors look alike when applied to the china dry, and 
especially when a variety of mediums are used, and it 
is impossible for a firer to distinguish between them. 
As a consequence, the article is liable to come from the 
kiln either underfired or overfired, and the customer is 
naturally disappointed and discouraged. 

The professional decorator meets with so many difficul- 
ties of this kind in his business that I have been led to 
believe that a series of simple practical articles might be 
helpful to those who are seeking information through 
the columns of The Art Amateur. While my methods 
of working are similar to those used in all decorating 
shops, I shall only write of what I have tried myself 
and proved to be successful by the actual experience of 
years. 

The idea prevails to a certain extent that a knowledge 
of water colors or oils will enable one to paint on china 
without any difficulty ; this is a great mistake. If the 
most celebrated portrait or landscape artist should, with- 
out previous instruction, attempt to paint with mineral 
paints, using them as oils are used, the result would be 
utter failure. They must be used intelligently to insure 
success. A course of practical lessons, therefore, from 
a competent teacher would prove of great assistance to 
the beginner, in enabling her to surmount the difficulties 
which must necessarily be encountered at the outset. 
The best teacher and the best materials are the cheapest 
in the end. 

Avoid, if possible, joining a large class. A teacher 
cannot do justice either to herself or to her pupils if she 
seeks to teach more than six or eight at a time. I know 
from actual experience that a larger number will exhaust 
the teacher. Indeed, private lessons are preferable for a 
beginner and are cheaper in the end. After five lessons 
of an hour and a half or two hours each, costing two 
dollars a lesson, you will be able to work alone unless 
you have depended too much upon your teacher. I would 
advise you to do your own work as far as possible. The 
first and most important lesson to be learned is self-re- 
liance. I would advise every one taking lessons to keep 
a note-book. If I were a teacher, I should require it as 
a part of the necessary outfit, and have each pupil write 
in it the directions given during the lesson, thus keeping 
a record of the colors used in painting each flower, the 
shading of the leaves, the stems, the background, etc. 
After the article is fired, if the pupil wishes to reproduce 
it or to combine it with something else, she has a book 
of written instructions to turn to ; otherwise, there will 
always be a feeling of uncertainty as to results. One of 
the best-known teachers in the country, possessing a 
wonderful knowledge of this art, told me that he always 
kept a book in which he recorded the colors used for 
every article that he decorated. As for myself, I have 
many books of this kind, to which I refer almost daily. 
To one who aims at nothing more than the decoration 
of a few dishes, or who paints simply because it is the 
fashion to paint, to keep such a book would be irksome ; 
but to one who enjoys the work, and is anxious to im- 
prove, or who wishes to make it a means of support, such 



a record is a necessity, and should be considered a part 
of one's capital in business. 

After a few private lessons, I should advise joining a 
class. The work of others will suggest new ideas and 
help you to design for yourself, and will often stimulate 
you to do better work. If one is so situated, however, 
that she cannot command the services of a teacher, I 
believe that she can acquire sufficient knowledge from 
an art journal such as The Art Amateur, and the nu- 
merous books written on the subject, to enable her to do 
very fair work. Such persons of course will require a 
vast amount of patience to enable them to endure all the 
disappointments and trials to which they will be sub- 
jected, for a beginner's path is not strewn with roses, 
even under the most auspicious circumstances. In such 
a case, I should advise the use of Handcock's Worcester 
moist water colors, especially if the learner have any 
knowledge of water-colors. A design can be painted on 
china just as one would paint on paper in trans- 
parent water-colors. Water is the only medium used 
except in tinting. There is no disagreeable odor, as in 
the case of oil paints, and heat does not affect them 
seriously. Of this treatment, I shall write later on. 

Persons living in the country or in small towns often 
tell me that they are discouraged, that there is no in- 
centive to art-work in their surroundings, and that it is 
difficult for them to find designs. My advice in such cases 
—and it has been very successfully followed — is to form 
an art club of those who paint in oils and water-colors, 
or who even embroider. Three or four members will 
do ; you do not want too large a club. Each one can 
work in her own department, you with your china-paints, 
the others with oils, water-colors, and the needle. Ob- 
tain a room with a good light, make it as attractive as 
possible with the handiwork of each one. If time and 
space would permit I should like to give some hints for 
the decoration of such a room. It is a good plan to 
take two or three art journals treating of the special 
work that each one is interested in. If this is too ex- 
pensive, let each one contribute and subscribe for a 
magazine that will be helpful to all. In the embroidery 
department the china decorator will often find a figure 
suitable for an all-over design on a cup and saucer, and a 
bunch of flowers for a plaque or vase can be used for 
embroidery or water-colors, and so on. 

Now and then invite your friends for an evening, or to 
an afternoon tea, that they may see what you have been 
doing, and I am sure you will not complain* of a lack of 
encouragement from them. The admiration called forth 
by your dainty cups, in which the fragrant beverage is 
served, and the charming bread-and-butter plates— all 
specimens of your handiwork, will warm your heart with 
honest pleasure. Before your guests have departed 
more than one will ask : *' Is it possible for me to learn 
to decorate china ?'* The probabilities are that you can 
form a class at once. 

If you do not need the money that can be earned 
in this way, do it for " sweet charity's sake," and do not 
think, because you have never taught, that the lessons 
will not be worth paying for ; charge a moderate price 
and your pupils will think more highly of your instruc- 
tions. Possibly you may find some one who cannot pay 
even a small sum, and by giving her lessons you may 
enable her to earn her own living. I know of several 
ladies who support not only themselves but their 
families on the proceeds of private orders. A lady 
living in Orange, N. J., has had numerous classes in her 
own house, affording free instruction by the best of 
teachers to a number of young ladies who have them- 
selves either become teachers or practical decorators, 
earning by this means an honorable livelihood. She also 
established a decorating shop in partnership with three 
or four young ladies. This shop has been in operation for 
some years, doing as good work in its special depart- 
ment as can be found in the country. I am personally 
indebted to this lady — my own success being due, in a 
great measure, to her kindness and encouragement. 
Every lesson that you give will be of great benefit to 
yourself. You will thus find out how much practical 
knowledge you really have, and in imparting it to others 
it will become indehbly fixed in your own memory. 

There was at first a tendency among china dealers to 
discourage amateurs, and, indeed, to put obstacles in 
their way. Some of these dealers, however, were far- 
seeing enough to know that every piece of china painted 
by an amateur would teach the artist the true value of 
fine goods and give her a taste for the most artistic work. 
The increase of this branch of industry in this country 
is remarkable. Some years ago the great houses of 



